go                              PUNISHMENT.

It follows that we must understand " deterrence "
in a wider sense than we have hitherto given to it.
When we speak of punishment as deterring from
crime, we must consider, not merely the effect upon
the individual of the prospect of punishment follow-
ing detection, but the total effect of a systematic
adherence to the law upon the preservation of a
peaceful state of society at large. We do not
simply wish to provide a sufficient motive to decide
the individual who is asking himself, shall I steal
or not steal ? but to maintain an organisation under
which property shall be normally respected, and steal-
ing become as exceptional as we can make it. This,
in turn, involves much more than a simple execution
of the criminal law; it involves the support of
agencies for prevention, education, and reformation ;
though it does, also, involve an inflexible adherence to
the criminal law. The law has to use rough means,
and cannot possibly affect to adhere precisely to
the moral deserts of individual cases. But it is
justified by the simple ground that the only alterna-
tive is a chaos of barbarism. If you ask, therefore,
in what sense is a criminal law just ? we must confess
that, in certain respects, it is impossible that it should
be strictly just; it must deal with the found-out ex-
clusively and with those who are found out in certain
definite cases of criminality, and it must, therefore,